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THE DEVOTED WIFE. 


BY MRS. d- THAYER. 





Original. 





{[concLuuDeED.] 


Anotuer year had passed, since the blooming Emily be- 
came a wife. Alas! what a change in one short year! 
Where is bloom, where the brilliant eye, the happy 
smile, the,elastic step? One year has done the work of ten. 
Tears have made for themselves channels upon that face, 
and the roses have faded from that cheek. The mother, who 
one brief year ago, looked forward to this time with antici- 
pations of delight, to hear her infant lisp a father’s name, 
now almost shudders at the sound, and that infant, whose 
birth was hailed with rapture, and greeted with smiles and 
rejoicing, is now bathed with tears of sorrow and disap- 
pointment. 

“Emily,” said her husband one evening, entering her 
room, “have you any money about you? I wish to paya 
little debt ; the fellow is pressing, and won’t be put off.. How 
much money have you?” 

‘“‘ Here, love, is all; will it do?” 


“No, here is not half gnough ; this surely is not all you 


have — what is that heap there? Fie, Emily, did you wish to 


deceive me?” 

% Indeed, Charles, you must not have that. 
ised to pay poor Mary her wages to-night, and she must 
have it, for her mother is sick —at the point of death. You 
must npt, indeed you must not take it.” 


Nonsense, you can put Mary off. Tell her to come to 


+ & nf will pay her. 


I must have this or go to jail; take 
your clioice.” 

“Oh! Charles, how ‘can you be so unkind! how can you 
take pleasure in distressing me so needlessly ?” 

“Tt is too true. If I don’t pay that fellow, I shall have 
to go to jail; he threatened me, and he is not one to be sat- 
isfied with threatening So take your choice, give me the 
money or not. You know the alternative.” 


“Take itsagite #°*Bat Charles, in return spend the even- 
ing at hom J am not very well, and I like not to be alone.” 
“Alone! Where is your sister, or your mother ?—-won't 


they come to you, if you wish it? or can’t you go and spend 
the evening there? I can’t stay at home to-night, I have 
engaged to meet some friends out at “Mile-end.” Don’t 
go to crying now, or Iam off. Strange, how easily women 
cry !—say but a word in contradiction to them, and forth 
spring the tears. What is the use of crying — what good can 
it do?” 

“None, none; I know it well. But Charles, how short a 
time it isewhen a tear from me would have been agony to 
you. You were different, then ; you loved me, then! You 
Men dochange! but women, never! I love 
my husband, though I know the feeling meets with no re- 
turn ; and white I love him, I cannot cease to weep for him. 
It is now over a month since you passed an evening with 
me. Oh, Charles, if you knew how long and dreary my 
evenings seem, if you knew with what an aching heart ] 
wait for your return ; and when at length, weary and op- 
pressed, I retire to bed, how anxiety keeps my eyes frum 
closing, or if sleepdves fall upon them, the fearful dreams 
that hadgg my fancy : —Oh, my husband, if you knew all | 
suffer, y@@ would pity me!” 

“Pshaw! Emily, why will you give way to such absurdi- 
ties? But come, if it will do you any good, I will spend the 
evening with you. I will just g0 and pay the bill, and then 
return.” 

“Thank you, thank you, densest Sua you not better 
wait till the man calls, and pay him then; or can’t you sent 
a servant?” 

“No, no; I would rather take it myself; it is not far, ] 
Shallapon be back.” 
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I have prom- 


“ Let me go with you, then ; I really need a walk; I have 
not been out for more than a week, You smile, Charles, —1 
may then go with you?” 

“T smile at your plan to keep me to my promise. Emily, 
I have as yet never broken my word. I have said I would 
spend the evening at home, and I will. However, if yon 
choose to go with me, I have no objection.” 

That evening the husband passed at home, and his wife, 
happy that she had gained so much, exerted herself to the 
utmost to make him contented. She played to him, and 
sung all the sweet songs she had sung to him in the first 
year of their marriage — all the songs he used to love; and 
his smile was as bright as in those days, and her voice as 
sweet — and their boy, their little Charles, he too contribu- 
ted his quota of attraction. He climbed his father’s knee. 
and pressed his baby lips to his cheeks, and told how glad he 
was to have “father stay at home ;” then bent his head and 
whispered, “Mother cries all the time you are gone, what 
makes her?”’ Charles’ heart was not entirely hardened yet, 
and he felt the child’s reproach to its inmost core. Emily, 
who read in the varying color of her husband’s cheek, the 
effect of the child’s words, called him away. She wished not, 
that this evening should leave any unpleasant impressions. 
She wished, rather, to have it remembered, as being free 
from even a shadow of sorrow. She thought, and thought 
justly, that it was not by reproaches, or allusions to the past, 
she could ever reclaim the wanderer ; but by rendering his 
home so happy, he should not wish to leave it, by meeting 
him with smiles, and in his presence assuming the aspect of 
peace and tranquillity. Charles saw and appreciated the 
motive, that induced her to call away the child, but made nu 
remark upon it, only when the evening was over, and it was 
time to retire, putting his arm around the waist of his wife, 
he thanked her for giving him such a pleasant evening, said 
it was “quite like old times, to hear her sing and play.” 
Emily felt the tears swell in her eyes, but by a powerful ef- 
fort she repressed their flowing ; and looking up witha sthife 
in his face, told him the obligation was all on her side, as his 
company had made her quite well. That night Emily slept 
calmly, quietly, for hope had entered her heart. She saw 
that her husband was as yet not quite iost, that he had noi 
yet lost all relish fur dgmestic comforts, and fondly imagined 
his reformation commenced. Alas! the morning light dis- 
pelled her hopes. With the morning came inquiries, froin 
those he had partly engaged to meet the night before ; his 
associates, —his “ friends,” he called them, —came and urge! 
him to join them in their folly and dissjpation ; laughed at his 
home delights, and wrang from him a promise to meet them 
at night. Poor Emily saw him go, with an aching heart. 
She knew all her labor was lost, but determined still to 
make every exertion in her power, to save him: however, 
she soon found it was all in vain. The set with whom he 
was now associated, finding that his wife still maintained 
some influence over him, took advantage of his still remain- 
ing honor, —the Keeping of his word, —and never parted 
with him without appointing another meeting, and winning 
a promise from him that he would come again. 
go, and very soon he no longer needed urging, 
himself up entirely to gaming and dissipation. 
In a few short years the” handsome, elegant, fascinating 
Charles Dormer, was sunk from his high station in the 


| 


but gave 


all the heart prizes; to the despised inhabitant of a hovel. 

Such is the end of vice. Why will not the thoughtless. 

standing on a precipice, longing, yet fearing to take the one 

first step, be warned and turnere it be too late? Such is the 

end of vice! punishment must and, will foilow in its course 
* * * * * * * 


“Emily,” said a faint and feeble voice, whose owner lay 


ble apartment ; “ Emily, is that you?” 








And he dic |} 





jmained motionless. 





| 











¢ “Thank God, he speaks !”” ” exclaimed the person addressed, 
a young and (despite the ravages of grief,) a lovely woman, 
who advanced, and bending over the invalid, said, “Charles, 
do you indeed know mie?” 

“ Know you, Emily! surely, love. I have had a strange, 
wild dream: I fancied we were driven from our home, and @ 
knew hot where to lay our heads. But what is all this?— 
where am I, how came I in this hovel? Ha! these are mad- 
dening thoughts that cross my brain —was it then no dream — 
but cursed, horrid reality! Tell me, Emily, what means ali 
this? And where is my boy? I dreamed, or thought I 
dreamed of him, too. Tell me not, that was no dream! 
Where is he? not dead!— Emily, not dead ! — jill me, but 
tell me not, my Charles is dead.” 

“My own husband, talk not thus, rememberthe Lord gave 
and the Lord” — 

“Say no more, say no more: it, is then all true, and ne 
dream. My boy, my beautiful boy! Oh, God! could not 
even he be spared? What had he done, to be cut off ‘isthe 
first blush of life. My Charles!” 

“Tn mercy was he taken, ere his young heart had known 
the blight of disappointment, ere sin had cast a darkness 
over his soul.’”’ — . 

The husband gazed long and tenderly in the pale and care. 
worn countenance of his @ife. “My poor Emily/#he said, 
after a long silence, “the blight is upon your heart ! — yes, 
the curse has sunk deep: all whom I loved are made te 
drink deeply of it. It was not enough, ” he continued, in @ 
low tone, as if thinking aloud — “ it was not enough, to brand . 
me with the mark of scorn; I deserved it, I brought it 
upon myself. But she, whose ‘soa! is pure as heaven — who 
never sinned but in loving me —ah, there’s the curse! Why 
did she love me? or why, when all.the world spurned me, as 
we spurn some venomous reptile, why did she fot hate met. 
When my boy, my loved one died, and fhe cu a weld 
crowd followed me as his murderer, why did not she curse 
me? Why came she here with me? here té'this beggars’ 
hole! —Beggars! the vilest beggar that seeks his bread from 
door to door, would turn, in disgust from such a dwelling 
place; and yet she has remained to nurse, to soothe, to kill 
me with her voiceof endearment — her smile of heavenly 
pity. Let me die, oh, my God! in mercy to her let me die! 
See, even pow she w eeps ili she knew me®he never wept, 
happiness glowed in her eye, beamed in her sthile, spoke in 

her elastic step. Where is it now? @ead ! buried — not in 
ner infant’s grave, butein the grave of her husband's virtue.” 

He sunk, languid and’ oppressed, upon his bed, and re- 
His tender wife hovered around him in 
silence, for she could not speaks Long that.silence contin- 
ued. At length, raising his héid to look upon her, he ad- 
dressed his wife in a calm and tranquil tone, “ Emily, when 
did you hear from your parents?” 

“ Not since we came here, they know not where we are.# 

“ Have you written?” 

“ No.” 

« Nor endeavored by any way, to make them acquainted 
with your situation?” 

“No.” 

“ Will you write now, Emily?” 

“ Why should I? Why canselessly pain them ?” « 

- “ Write, Emily, and ask them to receive you again in 


world, to a level with drunkards and vagabonds — from ||their home ; you — no child; you will be but as you were 


riches to the veriest poverty —from she envied possessor o! |before you knéw me.’ 


| « What mean you, Charles?” 


stretched upon a miserable mattress, in a still more misera- ||! 


“To repair as far as is in my power, thé evil Phave dong 
you, to give you back to the state from which I took you.” 

And ean you give me back all that made that state a 
blessed one? Can you give me back the thoughtless heart of 
girlhood? Can you give me back the love that binds me to 
you “in good and ill, through storm and shine?” ‘Can you 
lot out from my existence the last five years? Can you 
cross from my memory that I masa mother. That I ama 
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wife? If you can do all this, then will iT return to my 


father ; till then, 1 am thine, only thine. I will not leave 
you, Charles. We were happy One little year, beyond the 
power of words to teli, and upon that remembrance will I 
live, even should the whole future be as dark as the present. 
,Bat it will not —there is hope eyen for us — you will soon 
be well. We are still young — we can work, and the thought 
that we are all to each other, will nerve us to the task. 
Comte, love, cheer up; believe me, I would not give the bless- 
ea hope that now lights my soul, for all the world has to 
give ; —the hope, that my husband’s love has again returned 
to his wife.” 4 
“ And you will not return to your father?” 
“No; don’t ask me again, I will not leave you.’ 
“ Theh, Emily, hear me swear, if ever I rise from this 
bed of sickness, to devote my future life, wholly and solely 
to you. I will ‘work for, you, be your servant, your slave, 


® strain every nerve, till I see the rose again upon your cheek. 


Pewill live or die for you.” 


* * * * * * * 


It is now necessary to go back a little in my tale, to in- 


*, form the reader of some events, glanced at in the above 


scene, ‘The coursé,of dissipation in which Charles had 
plunged, very soon wasted his property, and left him at the 
mercy of the wretches, who had planned ana worked his 
ruin. The house in which he lived, he retained the longest, 
even after every article of furniture it contained was heavily 
mortgaged. aA length the house went too, and he was des- 
titaule. He prevailed gpon the miscreants who now pus- 


sessed it, to leave it in his hands a certain‘time, in hopes of 


tedéeming it. One evening, he had joined his associates as 
usual, at the gaming table, when they became importunate 
that he should either redeem the house, or leave it. Heated 
with wine, apd maddened at the insolence ‘of the beings, who 
a short time before had cringed and fawned upon him, he 
bade them take the house, accused them of cheating, and 
4hreaten@l to expose them. Théy laughed at his threats, 
but took him at his word, and bade him lead the way to his 
house, and remove his family.— Emily was sitting up with 
her child, who was sick, when her husband entered and 
told her to take her child and leave the house, as it was no 
longer his. - . - 

In vain she begged to be allowed to remain through the 
night, urged her child’s sickness, and said she dared not 
take him out. In vain were her entreaties, she was ordered 

do leave Y pouse. Turning to her husband, she astanh, 
where were they to go? , 

“You cam go to ygur anpaaie with the child,? he an- 
swered. a ° 

“1 shall go where you go, Charles, be shat wheredt may.” 

“Then will you pas$ the night in he street, for I have 
not where to lay my head.” . . ee 

“Come then, to my father’s, he will receive usally” 

“] will sooner die.” 

Emily took fteg child, and ‘Whapped bim,ia" set and 
told her husBan®’she was ready. , He led 8 the 
Street, and proceeded ¢ Mr. Ptoctor’ s, poy wily Secideaty 
refused to enter without him ; findingal] Revieicy useless, 
he continued his route out of the'gty, Sate Roe by his 
wife, and carrying their child in his arms. That night they 
obtained shelter beneath the humble roof of a peasant, their 
sick child becoming every ‘foment worse. Exposure to the 
night air had increased his disease, and before another night 
its pure spirit had returned toits Maker. I will not attempt 

describe the agony of the young mother at her bereave- 
ment, or the remorse of the guilty father; words could give 
no adequate idea of either; but the mother’s grief was not 
hopeless. Emily had early been taught ta,place her trust in 
the beautiful but simple truths and hopes which are held 
out in the blessed goshel, and in her affliction she was en@- 
bled to discern the hand of a wise and tender parent, and to 

.bow her head in resignation, looking forward toa re-union 
with the loved being, that had but gone home before her. 
But for the father, the miserable victim of bis own vices, 
there was no balm, no hope. He dared not pray — he dared 
not lift his thoughts to the abode of his child, from which he 
believed himself forever’ excluded. His remorse was un. 
speakable: he accused himself of being the cause of his 
child’s death —ecursed the hour that he was born, and won. 
dered that Emily did not reproach him, for the misery he 
had brought upon her. 


ee 
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fort him —to win his thoughts from dwelling so entizely || have been in his grave.’ She has behaved like an angel, 


upon the irremediable past. 


She urged him to mark out a/|through all her trials, and he now sees and knows her worth. 


course for the future, and with the blessing of God to walk|| Poor thing! she is sadly altered, as to looks.” 


therein. Emily at length ‘had the happiness to see her ef- 
forts crowned with at least partial success. . 
more calm, and after the interment of their child, he with 
his faithful wife continued their course into the country. 
The third day of their fatiguing journey, brought them toa 


little village, where they determined to remain. They made 


jarrangements with a poor widow, proprietor and sole occu-|| 
pant of a half ruinous hovel, and became inhabitants of) 
























How far was she from desiring to}|upon him. 


her wretched dwelling. 
hold offices, and @harles to procure some means of subsist- 
ence as soon as possible. Scarcely had they procured a 


Charles became |/she is not so beautiful as she was ; 


Emily was to perform the house-||ly look that shone in her face? The loss of her child was a 





“ Altered! Well, she may be, for what I know. Perhaps 
but I don’t know how it 
jit is, I love her more. To me, these is a’ toughing sweetness 
jin her countenance, that goes to the heart ; I’m sure I never 
‘shall forget her look, when you told her Charles’ property 
| Was recovered, and that you had kept an eye upon them all *- 
Ithe time they were away, but thought it best to leave them 
to themselves a little while. Can you ever forget the heaven. 


but she says she fogad resignation in the 
I hope «° 


severe trial ; 
thought, that it contributed to Charles’ reformation. 











shelter for their heads, when Charles was laid upon a bed of||the next child will be a boy —it will seem to supply the 4 a 
sickness ; a brain fever, occasioned by the stings of remorse|| p¥ace of the lost one.” "9 
and contrition, working upon a frame already debilitated by|! Mrs. Proctor’s wish was realized. Emily soon after gave 
dissipation, reduced him almost to the grave, into which he|/birth to another boy, another little Charles. And, now again y , 
must have sunk but for the unwearying attentions of his|/restored towffluence, the happy wife of a sincerely repehtant: _, 4 , 
still affectionate Emily. Long was the struggle between aj/ husband, who thinks no sacrifice too great to make for the 
naturally strong constitution, and the giant grasp of sick-||being who was his guide-star back to virtuge, The mother ’ 
ness: the former, however, prevailed, and the fond wife felt||of a blooming boy, who bids fair to rival even hegself in the . 
repaid for her unceasing watchings, and sleepless nights ;|| affections of her parents, I leave my faithfal and exemplary . 4 
and again she opened her heart to hope — she saw that the|| wife to the enjoyment of every blessing this world cam give; "n° , 
remorse of her husband was sincere, and felt that even the|| rendered doubly blessings, by the consciousness of duty per- 
loss of her child would be more easily borne, if she might|| formed, of trials meekly submitted to, and affliction borne, , i 
but see her Charles what she had once known him, ere the|/by a reliance upon the Being from whom all mercies spring,  ° 
temptations of the world had lured him from virtue. 

As soon as Charles was sufficiently recovered, be set about ; ? 
procuring employment, and was soon so fortunate as to be BEAUTY AND TIME. : \ 
engaged in the only shop the village contained. The former > 
assistant had left a few days belore, and the master was oe er eee ee '? 
then looking out for.another. As his wages were very tri- n , : 

: . ere 7 £ZAUTY Went out one summer day, ’ 
fling, Charles thought it best to remain in their poor dwelling} To rove in Pleasure’s bower; $ 7 ; 
for the present. He however employed every moment out; And much she sported in her way ‘ q BF 
of the shop in repairing and giving a more comfortable look »WVith every opening flowgr. a’ 7 
to the hut, the owner of which blessed the day that brought ee eee ‘ : 4 

. ; And through the branches peeping, 

the unfortunate couple beneath its roof. She saw, among the blossoms"laid, : ’ 

Thus the winter ‘came an@ passed away, and things re- Time, most profoundly sleeping. 7 ; 
mained in the same state, save that the former desolate, Slis head was piltowed on his wings, 
dreary looking hovel now wore an air of comfort ; and with For he had furled his pinions , 
the spring a little garden appeared to grow up, as if by To linger with the lovely things e 
magic, and gay flowers put forth their buds and blossoms, In Pleasure’s bright dominiogts ; ‘ 
and a sweet voice was often heard to issue froin the cabin, sa a ~ = ee gd — : . @ ’ 
and the now happy Emily was seen bending over her flowers, Cried yaee he he idly past, : . 
or walking in the dusk of evening, her hand resting on her And covered him with roses. 
husband's arm. No one, to have looked at them at sueh a Time woke : “ : ay!” he kindly said; « 
time, would have thought that sorrow had ever dwelt in their « Go trifle with the Graces; , 
fleatis. No one would have thought that the fair and beau- You know that I was never made @ * ~ ’ 5 
tiful face of the! wife had ever been’ paled by'care, or the ‘Po toy wigh pretty faces, —» ° 
bright beaming eyg been dimmed by tears. No one would Tepe ene a 

gr To rest awhile from duty ; ; 

have thought, that the admiring gaze of the husband had I'll sleep a line more,” said Tige? Ww. F P 
ever wandered from the being beside him —that the lofiy "No, do wake up!” said Beauty. . , * ; 
brow and piercing eye coujd belong to ont,ewho had beef Ss vice ; but he wit grim eal old; ‘ 
familiar with vice, and sought itin it#loathsome hauats. ? She felt her roses wither, ‘ 

“ Tell me, Emily,” said her husband, one eveging, when His scythe upon her heart*was cold, 
they were as usuat wajking in their little garden, “tell me, His hour-giass made her shiver ; , 
do you not tire of this life, this teveljing with peasants? 1) * ort boas ans a add es 
have a mind to leave {hém, and try my fortune elsewhere : Asfd when he saw her droop away. e 
at least, to try to detk my little wife in gomething more He spread his wings and left her. , ' 


befitting her, than those beggar’s garbs. What say you, 
shall we return to the ciny ? Pdoubt not I shall find employ- 
ment more congenial ian his life of meanness.” 

°“ Ars you not happy here, Charles?” 

“TI can be happy*any there, With you, Emily. But it 
does seem rather degrading, torpass our lives in this way. 
Why | may I not earn a decent living amofig-our own class of 
beings? Others do it, why, anay npt 1? And have you 
really né wish to see your parents ? ry ‘ 

«1 would willingly suffer inweh} to see them again ; but, 
Charles, they have not sought to find us— they have cast 
us off.”” — She dropped her head*nper’ cher husband’s shouk 
der, andegave vept to her tears. «At shat moment ‘a cry of 
surprise burst forth from Charles’ lips, a.step was heard, 
and Emily fainted, upog her fathers breast. . * 

* * * @ # eo? «@ ‘* 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Proctor to her husband, some time 
after the events narrated above, “I think you’ were correct 
in your judgment regarding Charles. His trials and depri- 
vations in that miserable village, had a most salutary effect 
I think his reformation certain, and he is more 


reproach him! even in the midst of her afflictions, the sight ||devoted to Emily than he ever was, even before he took to 
of her husband’s sufferings was the severest pang to her|/dissipation.” . 


She used her utmost endeavors to soothe and com- 


sd * 


heart. 





“ Well, he may be devoted to her! — but for her, he would 





And thus I point my simple rhyme, — -* 
It is the minstrel’s duty ; 

Bexnuty should never sport with Time, 
‘Time always withers BeSuty ! 


THE ARTIST IN ROME. 


BY PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW. 








I orren reflect with delight upon the young artist’s life in 
Rome. A stranger from the cold and stormy north, h¢ has 
crossed the Alps, and, with the devotion of a pilgrim, jour- 
neyed to the eternal city. He dwells, perhaps, upon thé 
Pincian Hill; and hardly a house is there whjgh is not 
inhabited by artists, from all lands. The very he lives 
in, has been their abode from time out of mind. Their 
names are written all over the walls ; perhaps some farther 
retord of them is left in a rough sketch upon the window 
shutter, with an inggription and a date. These-things com ‘ 
secrate the place fn his imagination. The names, even 
though unknown to him are not without associations in his 
mind. 

In that warin latitude he tises with the day. The night 
vapors are already rolling away over the Campagge. sea- 























he looks from his window, above and beyond 
their e folds, he recognizes the tremulous blue sea at 
Estia. Over Soracte rises the sun, above his own beloved 
mountain, though no longer worshipped there as of old. 
Before him the antique house where Raphael lived, casts 
its long, brown shadow down into the heart of modern 
Rome. This city lies still asleep and silent. But, above 
its dark roofs, more than two hundred steeples catch the 
sunshine on their gilded weather-cocks. Presently the bells 
begin to ring, and as the artist listens to their pleasant chime, 
he kaows that in each of those churches, over the high altar, 
hangs a painting by some master’s hand, whose beauty 
comes between him and heaven, so that he cannot pray, but 
wonder only. 

Among these works of art, he passes the day ; but oftenest 
in St. Peter’s and the Vatican. Up the vast marble stair- 
case, through the corridor Chiaramonti, through vestibules, 
galleries, chambers, he passes asin adream. All are filled 
with busts and statues, or painted in daring frescoes. What 
forms of strength and beauty! What glorious creations of 
the human minds! And in that last chamber of all, stand- 
ing alone upon his pedestal, the Apollo, found at Antium, 
in such a majestic attitude! with such a noble countenance ; 
life-like, god-like ! 

Or perhaps he passes into the chambers of the painters, 















































‘but a part of the great symmetrical whole of creation. 





|as those of the occupants of the land. 





that chamber, a large painting stands upon the heavy easel, 
as if unfinished, though more than three hundred years ago 
the great artist completed it, and then laid his pencil away 
forever, leaving this last benediction to the world. It is the 
transfiguration of Christ, by Raphael. A child looks net at 
the stars with greater wonder, than the artist at this painting. 
He knows how many studious years are init. He knows 
the difficult path that leads to perfection, having himself 
taken some of the first steps. Thus he recalls the hour, 
when that broad canvass first stretched upon its frame, and 
Raphael stood before it, and laid the first colors upon it, and 
beheld the figures one by one born into life, and “looked 
upon the work of his own hands with a smile, that it should 
have succeeded so well.’”’ He recalls, too, the hour, when 
the task was accomplished, the pencil dropped from the mas- 
ter’s dying hand, and his eyes closed to open upon a more 
glorious transfiguration; and at length the dead Raphael 
lay in his own studio, before this wonderful painting, greater 
than any conqueror under the banners and hatchments of 
bis funeral ! 

Think you, that such sights and thoughts as these do not 
move the heart of a young man and an artist! And when 
he goes forth into the open air, the sun is going down, and 
the gray ruins of an antique world receive him. From the 
palace of the Cesars he looks down into the Forum, or to- 
wards the Coliseum ; or westward, and sees the last sun- 
shine strike the bronze archangel, which stands upon the 
tomb of Adrian. He walks amid a world of art in ruins. 
The very street-lamps, that light him homeward, burn before 
some painted or sculptured image of the Madonna. What 
wonder is it, if dreams visit him in his sleep — nay, if his 
whole Jife be to him a dream! What wonder, if, with a 
feverish heart and a quick hand, he strive to reproduce these 
dreams in marble or on canvass ? 





the old world, were not found in America. 


or pouched animals, of which the Kangaroo is that with 
which we have become best acquainted; while every where 
else, there is hardly a known instance of a pouched animal. 
Nor are these differences confined to the more perfect animals. 


Parrot tribe, that are found in America, differ altogether 


with in no other part of the known world. 


India differs from the nearly allied Python of America; and 


be endless. We will instance only the Common Bee. 





THE LYCEUM, 


ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS OVER THE GLOBE. 
Compiled from Prout’s Bridgewater Treatise. 


found in all parts of the old world. 

Nor are these differences confined to land animals; the} 
inhabitants of the waters are equally diversified. Thus the 
Whales of the Northern ocean are quite unlike those of the 


The diversities among insects are still more remarkable than, 
among the larger animals, but to mention their details would| 
This, 
insect did not exist in America or New Holland, though it is! 
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also a wonderful adaptation of structure to the place they 
inhabit; proving beyond a doubt, that the distribution of 
janimals has been arranged by design ; and that they form||example, the singular plumage of the Birds of Paradise — 


They are even more striking as we descend in the zoological 
scale. Thus among birds; the individual species of the} 


from those of Africa; and those of Asia differ from both. | 
The minute and beautiful family of Humming-Birds is pecu-| 
liar to America, while fhe common Grouse of Europe is met’ 


Among the reptiles, the Crocodile of the Nile is entirely 
different from the Alligator of America; and even from the|| Bear are familiar instances, as terminating the zoological 
Garial of the Ganges. Among the snakes too, the Boa of |series, viewedl in connection with the influence of climate. 


of the poisonous varieties, the FRattle-snake is peculiar to, 
America, the Cerustes-to Africa, the Hooded-snake to Asia.| 


























Tue distribution of land animals resembles to a certain 
extent that of vegetables; for though animals differ from 
plants, in being endowed with the power of locomotion, yet 
as the larger number of animals are dependent on vegeta- 
bles for their subsistence, they are necessarily confined to 
those places where their peculiar food may be obtained. 
This limitation of range is most observable in the case of 
the smaller animals. The existence of many kinds of in. 
sects, especially, is intimately connected with that of certain 
plants. In every tribe of animals, however, there are spe- 
cies that occupy very different localities. Thus, in the same 
tribe, some species dwell on the Mountains, others on the 
plains ; some are most numerous on tife sea-coast, others 
live on trees, while there are others that burrow beneath the 
surface of the ground. All these diversities, in regard to 
residence, are probably influenced, like many others, by the 
greater or less degree in which the locality affords the means 
of obtaining subsistence. But in many animals, there is 


South ; and the same may be said of the seals, and other 
analogous animals of the polar regions. The fishes of dif. 
ferent seas, even of some which freely communicate, are, 
exceedingly dissimilar. Thus the fishes of the Arabian | 
Gulf are said to differ entirely from those of the Mediterra-) 
nean, notwithstanding the proximity of these seas. The) 
same remarks’are true of their shell fish. 

In tropical] climates, the qualities of animals, as well as 
those of vegetables, are developed to the utmost. Where) 
else, than amidst the profuse exuberance of the vegetation| 
within the tropics, could the Elephant, the Rhinoctros and 
other large quadrupeds find their subsistence? Where else 
could we expect to find such birds as the Ostrich and the 
Cassowary? Such reptiles as the Crocodile ; and such ser.| 
pents as the Boa?’ To what other part of the world could 
the magnificent butterflies, the enormous beetles and spiders 
be so appropriate? Countries within the tropics, likewise, 
exhibit the most beautiful forms, the most splendid colors in 











nature. There, in short, is the most astonishing display of 
those things which appear to be. entirely ornamental: as for 


the gaudy liveries of many of the Parrot tribe —the extra- 


In animals that dwell in the water, the same peculiarities || ordinary and diversified forms and colors of many insects 
of habitude are observable, as in those that dwell on the/|and shells. 
\land. Thus, it is perfectly known that many animals can 
|live only in salt water; others only in fresh. Some prefer||there are the fangs of the serpent charged with the most 
\the deep and open sea; others are met with only in shallow 
|water, or at the mouths of rivers. Of those that flock to||as they are numerous. 
the coast, some shun turbid water; others burrow in the 
‘mud. In short, though the habits and adaptations of aqua-||mates, the size of animals in general, becomes gradually 
‘uc animals can be less satisfactorily ascertained, there is|| smaller. 
jevery reason to believe that they are at least as wonderful, 


Within the tropics, likewise, rages the implaca- 
ble ferocity of the tiger, and of the larger begsts of prey ; 


malignant venom ; there even the insects are as formidable 


As we advance from the Equator into the temperate cli- 





The animals of temperate climates are likewise 
more gregarious, than between the tropics. Hence number, 
as among the vegetables, compensates in some degree for 


There is an equally striking diversity in the animals of|}diminished magnitude. The two kingdoms of nature, there! 
\similar localities and climates in different parts of the world. 
Thus, in the old world, in the analogous climates on the|| which form so marked a feature in the vegetation of * 
north, and on the south of the equator, though many genera 
exist incummon, yet the species are totally different. For 
instance, the northern hemisphere produces the Horse and 
ithe Ass ; while in the south, these species are represented by 
ithe Zebra and the Quagga. In the southern hemisphere, there 
also exist many species which are quite peculiar; as the 
Giraffe, the Cape Buffalo, and a variety of animals having 
but goes no farther than the second; for, in the middle of||the Antelope form. So likewise the animals of the old and 
those of the new world are in general entirely distinct; ex- 
cept perhaps towards the north, where the two continents 
approximate, and where, of course, there are some species 
common to both. Thus the Elephant, the Rhinoceros, the 
Hippopotamus, the Giraffe, the Camel, the Dromedary, the Horse 
and the Ass; also the Lion, the Tiger, and various species 
of Apes, Baboons, and other animals which were familiar to 
On the other 
hand, the American species, the Zama and the Peccari ; and| 
among carniverous animals, the Jaguar, or American tiger ; 
also the Argouti, the Paca, the Coati, the Sloth, and others, 
were equally unknown to the old world. Again the animals! 
of New Holland differ, like its vegetation, not only from 
those of Europe, but from those of all the world besides. In 
New Holland, there are more than forty species of marsupial | 


fore, are beautifully analogous ; for the gregarious grasses, 


perate climates, constitute, in one shape or other, the prince 

pal food of the gregarious tribes of animals. Thus the 
whole cattle tribe —the Oz, the Sheep, the Goat ; the differ- 
ent varieties of Deer ; the Rabdit and Hare ; also the Horse 
and the Ass, are natives chiefly of temperate climates, and 
obtain their nourishment almost entirely from the grasses. 
Among birds, the numerous species of the Gallinaceous or 
Foni tribe, may be said to derive their food from the same 
source. ‘Therefore, as regards the existence of animals, the 
grasses are more important than any other tribe of plants. 

Among other animals indigenous to temperate climates, 
may be mentioned the Canine race, most of which are car- 
nivorous ; also the Hog, which though omnivorous, feeds 
principally on the seeds and roots of plants. Among birds 
peculiar to temperate climates are various tribes of Water- 
fori, that subsist on fish and on insects. Of the smaller land 
birds, the various songsters offer a remarkable contrast to 
those of similar form within the tropics; not only from their 
more melodious notes, but from the simple coloring of their 
feathers. In temperate countries, the insects are exceeding- 
ly multiplied ; though in general, like other animals, they 
are much smaller in size than those within the tropics ; 
their forms, their colors, and other peculiarities, also, are 
much less remarkable. 

As we advance towards the Poles, the animals of temper- 
ate climates are observed gradually to decline in number. 
The vegetable feeders become reduced to a few hardy spe- 
cies; and at length, in the remote north and south, scarcely 
any vegetable feeders remain. So far as shrubby plants 
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'lcontinue to grow in these inhospitable regions, individuals 





of the Squirrel tribe find subsistence on their seeds and roots. 
But the most remarkable herbivorous animal is the Reindeer, 
whose principal food is afforded by nature, in a species of 
moss peculiar to very cold climates. Those that exist be- 
yond, live either on fish or flesh. The Arctic Fox and the 


We have thus seep that animals, like plants, have in gen- 
eral, been adapted to particular climates. The numerous cold 
blooded animals of the Tropics, even the warm-blooded Ti- 
ger himself, amid the Polar snows, would instantly perish. 
The Arctic Bear would be not less unable to live, under the 
scorching rays of a vertical sun, Yet though adaptation to 
one climate be the general law regarding animals, as well as 
plants, some species of animals have as remarkably as 
some species of plants, the faculty of accommodating them- 
selves to all climates. These species, like the plants simi- 
larly endowed, are for the most part natives of temperate 
climates ; the transition from such climates to either extreme, 
being much less violent than from one extreme to the other. 
Thus the domestic animals that have been successively in- 
troduced into the new world at various periods since its dis- 
covery, are now in incredible numbers, spread over the whole 
vast continent from Canada to Paraguay. Even insects 
have been introduced and spread in like manner, as is well 
known to horticulturists. 





Ixpraw Jucoters.—Lieut. Hutton observes that the snakes 
which the Indian jugglers handle with such impunity are 
drugged with opium, which renders them quiet and harm- 
less. The effects of the drug will not wear off for a fortnight 
or three weeks. This fact Lieut. Hutton ascertained by’per- 
sonal experience ; a drugged snake which he purchased, hav- 
ing, at the lapse of three weeks, flown at him unexpectedly, 
and nearly strangled him. 
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“| WENT TO GATHER FLOWERS,” 


Verses writen for the illustratiowm of an engraving, which' represents a 
1, with a basket of flowers at her side, seated near a grave and| 


young gir ; 
weeping. She is supposed tv be speaking. 


BY WILSON FLAGGS. 
‘ 





Original. 





K. 
1 went to gather flowers, a wreath to bind, 
For my young sister’s birth-day gift designed ; 
The birds were singing sweetly o’er my head, 
And every knoll was some bright floweret’s bed. 
Lured by the scenes, I wandered far away, 
Nor paused until the first decline of day ; 
When as [ looked around, my path to trace, 
I found myself within the burial-place, 
But knew not that my steps were thither bent, 
And seemed like one on heavenly errand sent. 


it. 
I Jeft my flowers, and here awhile delayed, 
To view the place with marbie thus arrayed. 
Ere this [ had been often told of death, 
The tears, the farewell, and the parting breath, 
Yet knew but little of our last long home, 
Our transient lifetime, or the world to come. 
The tombs, the grave-stones, and the frequent monnds, 
All scenes were strange within these lonely grounds ; 
They spoke of things [ was too young to know, 
Of living grief, and senseless sleep below. 


III. 
I had, as I was told, in infant years 
Another'sister, and my earliest tears 
Were poured when her young spirit fled away ; 
I knew not then she must forever stay ; 
But as I lingered here, the words to read, 
That spoke the grief of living hearts that bleed, 
I read my sister’s name upon the tomb, 
And felt, at once, the nature of her doom ! 
Here, since that hour, hath my dear sister slept ! — 
And then I sunk upon her grave, and wept. 


. IV.5 
And is it here departed friends are laid, 
Is this the final dwelling of the dead? 
And does indeed my sister slumber here — 
That dim remembered one to all so dear? 
Is this the home of those whom we deplore, 
The friends who leave us, and are seen no more? 
Until these sacred objects met my eye, 
Alas, I knew not'what it is to die! 
Yet here, indeed, my missing friends have slept! — 
And with the bitter thought again 1 wept. 


Vv. 
My sister’s death 1 still remembered well, 
Yet why she ne’er returned, [ could not tell ; 
But here I learn the cause, for there she lies, 
And sees not these fair flowers, nor hears my sighs ; 
I'd wreathe her grave, but plants of beauty rare, 
With seeming kindness, fondly cluster there. 
Then soon [ wiped away my blinding tears, 
For on her tomb a sculpturedjverse appears, 
Addressed, perhaps, to her who now repines ;— 
Beneath my sister’s name, [ read these lines. 


Vi. 

EPITAPH. 
All ye that in these holy precincts tread, 
And gather flowers that bloom above my head ; 
Pause, ere you bear the living gems away, 
And read the moral which their charms convey. 
Like you, these flowers with youth and beauty glow, 
But perish soon, like her who lies below ; 
Thos all mankind are doomed alike to dic, 
And buried thus will for a season lic ; 
But as the flowers, in Spring, awake and bloom, 
We too shall rise immortal from the tomb! 


VIL. 
I gathered up my flowers, and roamed no more, 
But learned these truths I never knew before ; 
I learned the state of those we call the dead, 
And on my sister’s tomb their hopes had read ; 
Yet still sometimes I cannot cease to weep, 
To think how drear the places where they sleep. 
I dried my tears, I could no longer roam, 
Andto my sister bore the garland hoinc ; 
But ne’er shall I forget the solemn hours, 
When first I wandered forth, to gather flowers, 





Cunese Coronation. — At the coronation of the emperors 
of China, it is customary to present them with several sorts 
of marble of different colors, with addresses to this purport : 
“Choose, mighty,sir, under which of these stones your pleas. 
ure{s that we should lay your bones.” The object of thus’ 
bringing him patterns of his gravestone, is that the prospect! 
of death may confine his thoughts within the due bounds of; 
modesty and modefation, in the midst of his new honors. | 




















THEORY OF AMUSEMENTS. 


Original. 


Every individual, who is not a slave on account of his 
lignorance or his avarice, finds a great deal of leisure time, 
|afier having finished his daily tasks, or during the intervals 
of his business, which must be filled up with additional la- 
|bor, or idleness, or some kind of amusement. By devoting 
‘this leisure time to voluntary tasks, one becomes wearied 
‘and care-worn ; by spending it in idleness, he becomes sloth- 
‘ful and enervated ; but by devoting it to some agreeable and 
|moral amusement, he preserves his energies, while he pro. 
‘eures that refreshment which his exhausted powers de- 





mand. Hence, although the primary object of life ought to 
be to fulfil the moral duties of our station, and to make a 
|proper provision for our necessities, a secondary and very 
|important object ought to be to provide for our actual pleas- 
ures; and upon a judicious selection of the latter, no less 





/than upon a proper fulfilment of the former, our virtues and 
pprprinetes greatly depend. An abundance of moral amuse- 
jment is the only safeguard against vicious indulgences ; 
‘and if we neglect to make some prudent and moral provi- 
}sion for our pleasures, an imprudent and immoral provision 
| will be made for them by our blind passions and inclinations. 
| Since the majority of mankind are so constituted, that 
their business, whatever it may be, becomes extremely irk- 
some to them, unless they are relieved by intervals of recre- 
ation, they must have leisure as a relaxation from toil, and 
they must have amusement to render this leisure profitable 
to their health and happiness. Were they obliged to devote 
the whole of their time to labor or business, they would be 
miserable ; and were they to enjoy a proper amount of lei- 
sure, while they were unprovided with moral amusements 
to fill up these intervals, they would become idle, dissipated 
or vicious. A great trouble with the generality is the selec- 
tion of these amusernents, and their ignorance of the true 
philosophy of recreation leads them to partake of a variety 
of enjoyments, that are pernicious to their morals. This 
evil arises, in a great measure. from neglecting to make the 
theory of amusements a subject of rational inquiry. Men 
are too apt to consider this subject as unworthy of that seri- 
ous attention which they believe they ought to bestow ex- 
clusively upon their moral duties ; and seem to entertain a 
sort of puritanical notion that virtue requires them to for- 
sake their pleasures, altogether, rather than to regulate them. 
They study only how to turn their labors to the best advan- 
tage, and leave the selection of their pleasures to the blind 
guidance of habit, fashion and inclination. Hence their 
thrift, which depends on the former, is generally far in ad- 
vance of their morality, which depends on the latter. 

The various amusements of mankind may be arranged 
under four different heads. The first are those which serve 
chiefly to gratify one’s love of indolence and repose. The 
second are those which serve chiefly to gratify one’s phy- 
sical appetites and uncultivated emotions. The third are 
those which serve to gratify one’s desire for bodily exer- 
cise and activity, which are the very reverse of the first. 
The fourth are those which serve to gratify one’s intellectu- 
al appetites and moral tastes, which are the very reverse of 
the second. Of these, the first are the favorite amusements 
wl the ignorant and phlegmatic; the second of those who 
| Unite ignoran with vulgar curiosity; the third, of the 
;young,.the active and the sanguine ; the fourth of the intel 
jlectual and enthusiastic. The first mentioned class of 
jamusements, which serve chiefly to gratify one’s love of in- 
ene and repose, were undoubtedly the invention of the in- 
idolent and the icle, who having no taste for intellectual 
\pleastires, and being too indolent for active ones, were 
jobliged’ to resort to expedients for killing time, that they 
might rid themselves of that wearisomeness of existence, 
which they would otherwise experience. To such amuse. 
ments the savage and semi-civilized races of men are pecu- 
liarly addicted. Finding it impossible to sleep during the 
| whole of their leisure moments, they resorted to narcotics, 
which seemed to afford them an artificial stupor, a sort of 
counterfeit sleep, which enabled them to sit contentedly 
while the hours were passing by. These remarks explain 
the origin of the use of opium and tobacco, of smoking, and 
|of the use of all kinds of intoxicating liquors. Their use 
was afterwards continued, by the operation of similar in- 
ducements, with the additional ones of custom, fashion and 
ihabit. The origin of the use of all these drags was un- 
doubtedly their serviceableness in proctring an artificial 





















sleep or stupor, and thereby enabling the idle t 
portion of leisure time, which, on account of v 
mind and laziness of body, must otherwise have been spent 
in morbid wearisomeness of existence. Though the use of 
these articles was afterwards adopted, in accordance with es. 
tablished custom, by multitudes who were neither lazy nor 
stupid, still it must be allowed, that next to the influence of 
custom, indolence and mental vacuity are the principal mo. 
tives that induce men to adopt and continue these practices. 

The second class of amusements comprises all those which 
serve chiefly to gratify one’s physical appetites and unculti- 
vated emotions. Among these I would enumerate all the 
gross pleasures of sense, such as feasting, carousing, and 
other physical enjoyments; all the vulgar pleasures of the 
mind and curiosity, such as games of chance, low theatrical 
entertainments, and all representations of jugglery and 
charlatanry. Such are the favorite indulgences of the mere 
animals of the human race, and of all whose intellectual de. 
sires have never been raised above the level of childish cu- 
riosity ; and whose moral tastes are either wholly uncultiva. 
ted, or depraved by their intimate union with gross sensuality. 

The third class of amusements consists of those which 
serve chiefly to gratify one’s desire for bodily exercise and 
activity, and which are the favorite pleasures of the young, 
the active and the sanguine. Under this head I would 
reckon all gymnastic exercises, such as running, jumping, 
wrestling, games of ball and quoits; all the field sports, 
such as hunting, fishing, and military exercises, and all 
kinds of manual labor, when pursued as a recreation. Such 
amusements are well adapted to young persons of alt classes, 
of those, more especially, who are engaged in sedentary oc- 
cupations. They do not produce that pernicious influence 
upon the mind which is attributable to the two first; and a 








proper blending of these with the intellectual pleasures of 
the next division, constitutes my idea of the perfection of a 
rational amusement. 

Under the fourth class of amusements are comprehended 
those which serve to gratify one’s intellectual appetites and 
moral tastes, and which are the choice of the intelligent and 
enthusiastic. Among these I would reckon the sciences, 
literature and the fine arts, when pursued as matters of re- 
creation. I allude, therefore, merely to that superficial at- 
tention to these subjects which may agreeably amuse and 
excite the mind, and not to that deep acquaintance with them, 
which can be obtained only by those who pursue them as 
the business of their lives. All the arts and sciences may 
be rendered serviceable to our enjoyments, by amusing our 
leisure hours, through the medium of the taste and rational 
curiosity. Among these pursuits may be enumerated draw- 
ing, painting, music, poetry, romance, history and philoso- 
phy ; the study of flowers, insects, birds, animals and all 
the different branches of natural history and experimental 
philosophy. I would reject the first class of amusements, 
as being promotive of indolence, and the second as promo- 
tive of sensuality and dissipation; but I would recommend 
a proper admixture of the two last, as calculated to fill up 
those leisure moments with healthful, moral and intellectual 
enjoyment, which, if devoted to the mere business of life, 
must narrow the mind, embiiter the spirit, and fill the heart 
with selfishness. 

Such is the number and variety of our occupations, that 
while we are selecting amusements to fill tp our leisure 
hours, we ought to reject all such as will not either directly 
or indirectly promote the health of the body or the vigor and 
elasticity of the mind, if we would keep pace with the age 
in intellectual advancement. We should avoid all kinds of 
amusements which do not either increase our moral happi- 
ness or our wisdom, and there is nothing in the nature of 
pleasure itself, but only in particular kinds of pleasure, 
which is necessarily enervating to the mind or body. And 
here it may be remarked, that while advising the choice of 
rational pleasures only, I leave the gratification of the bodily 
appetites entirely out of the question ; for these are to be re- 
garded, to a certain extent, as necessary indulgences, and 
never ought to be pursued as amusements. I confine my- 
self, in this essay, to the discussion only of those pleasures, 
which as they arise from our social condition, may be called 
artificial. 

An amusement Gnzht to combine the following qualities, 
to render it worthy of being called a rational one ; it should 
be innocent; it should be expedient; it should be economi- 
cal, and it should be morally or physically profitable. None 
will deny that it is merely sufficient that an amusement is 
not positively vicious ; it is very important that it should be 
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innocent. We all know that after indulging ourselves in [this account, it leaves one more leisure to partake of it, since|| Simpre Anecpore. — Mr. Charles Burney, writing to Miss 
certain kinds of pleasure, we experience a sort of dissatis-|jthe partaker himself requires not so large an income as he|} More, relates a story of a little natural trait of benevqjence 
faction or disappointment in looking back upon them ; while would otherwise need. If of two mechanics, for instance,||in a little child. This child was present at the play of Jane 
after indulging ‘in those of another sort, we feel a continu-|| who depended on their daily labor for their subsistence, and || Shore, and being in the front of the stage-box aj a country 
ance of the enjoyment, after the entertainment has passed ||whé were equal in their other expenses, one Should spend theatre, and hearing the wretched Jane in vain supplicating 
The former is generally the consequence attending ||two dollars a week for his pleasures, and the other but one||‘‘a morsel to support her famished soul,”’ and crying out, 
the majority of fashionable and vulgar amusements ; the |/dollar for the same, the one who expended two dollars would ||“ give me but to eat!” the child, not five years old, touched 
latter springs only from those which are useful and rational. |jhave“less leisure than the other, by just so much time as/| with her distress, said, “ Ma’am, will you have my ollange ?.”” 
Instead of that painful feeling of satiety and disappointment | would be required to earn the extra dollar, in prder to keep}| which the audience applauded much more than the artificial 
which follows an indulgence in idle and frivolous amuse-|/himself on an equality with his fellow mechanic. Suppo-|/ words of the actress. 
ments,.we feel an agreeable excitement of the mind after||sing, then, that both found equal enjoyment in their respec- 
partaking of rational pleasures, which forms an agreeable |/t\ive amusements, the one who expended but a dollar would Femate Enpvucation.— Brilliant talents, graces of person, 
and lasting theme of conversation and reflection. It is ajjenjoy the greater amount of happiness, inasmuch as he || and a confirmed intrepidity, and a continual habit of dis- 
‘jaw both of our physical and moral natures, that all intense || would not only have more leisure tqgdevote to his pleasures. || playing these advantages, is all that is aimed at in the educa- 
pleasures, as well as intense pains, are exhausting, and can-|/but would also be obliged to toil less to obtain thera. Ij|tion of girls: the virtues that make domestic life happy, the 
not therefore long endure. And here it may be remarked,||would be understood as proceeding upon the principle,|/sober and useful qualities that make a moderate fortune and 
that the pain has one advantage over the pleasure, since we that the smaller the number of hours one is obliged to de-|}a retired situation comfortable, are never inculcated. One 
: jJook back upon the pain with pleasure, rejoicing in its ab-||vote to labor or tasks of any kind, provided he has an in-|/ would be left to imagine, by the common modes of female 
sence, while we look back upon the pleasure with pain, re-|/nocent and agreeable amusement to fill up his leisure mo-|/ education, that life consisted of one universal holiday, and 
“gretting its loss. An amusement, therefore, which serves|/ments, the greater is the sum of his happiness. But if, on||that the only contest was, who shall be best enabled to excel 
agreeably to occupy the mind, without affording pleasure ed contrary, one has no taste, but for vicious or injurious in the sports and games that were to be celebrated on it. 
that is very intense, is superior to one that affords intense |}amusements, the greater number of hours he is obliged to 
pleasure, inasmuch as it is pot only more likely to be of||labor, the greater will be the sum of his happiness, because 
jong continuance, but as it will leave the partaker without a|/his labor keeps him away from vice., 
painful sense of satiety and exhaustion. It may be safely}; The fourth quality which is essential to a rational amuse- 
asserted that just so far as any of these painful effects flow || ment, is its profitableness. By this I do not mean its profit- 
from any species of amusement, it ceases to be innocent.||ableness in a pecuniary respect, but in its effect upon the 
On this account the pursuits of science, literature and the||health, the mind and the morals. It is sufficient, if amuse 
fine arts, the study of nature, and especially the study of||ments are not expensive, when considered with regard to| 
flowers, surpass all the vulgar or fashionable amusements in|jour pecuniary,affairs, by. requiring great outlays of 
the world. money or an @Xtravag aste of time. We must not ex-! 
Another very important quality in a rational amusement/|pect to earn our. livelihood by oar amusements, but by our 
is its expediency. It is evident that in selecting our amuse-||business, and .if we can make the former prefitable to our! 
ments, particular regard must be paid not only to our tastes|;morals and our happiness, without interfering*with our du- 
and circumstances in general, but to the nature of the occu-|/ties, we ought to be satisfied. The business of our lives is 
pation by which we earn a livelihood. All those, for instance, || often of such a nature as to benefit us im no other way than 
whose occupation is sedentary, ought to select an active||that of yielding us the means of suppoM. Under such cir- 
amusement, and those whose occupation is laborious, ought |/cumstances, how necessary does it become, to select amuse- 
to choose a sedentary or a quiet amusement. All whose|/ments which shall supply those physical or intellectual ad- 
minds alone are wearied by their business, ought to use||vantages, which cannot be derived from our business. If 
bodily exercise for their recreation, while all whose limbs|/one’s professional occupation deprives him of bodily exer- 
alone are wearied by their business, ought to use mental ex-/|cise, let an active amusement supply this dgficiencp; and if 
ercise for their recreation. He who acts contrary to this||it deprives him of mental exercise, let “this defigiency be 
principle, instead of obtaining refreshment, by his recrea-|/supplied by some intellectual amusement. By carefully at-| 
tions, only unfits his mind or body, by still further weariness, |/tending to these principles, we might be enabled to pursue a 


away. 














Crereymen.—I believe it will be generally found, with 
some few exceptions, that no men are so loved or respected 
as strict gospel ministers, whose lives are consistent; for 
consistency is every thing: while the worldly clergy lose 
their great aim, and do not eyen please worklly people, so 
far as to be respected by‘them, however they may like to as- 
sociate with them in their parties of pleasure. 

A coop Comparison.—The Rev. John Newton compares 
the art of spreadin ors to the art of pin-making. 
There is usually so h which may be called the wire ; 
as this passes from *to hand, one gives it a polish, 
another a point; others™™make and put vn the head, and at 
last the pin is completed. 













—_—-— 


Martrimony.—“ A lady ance said to me,” writes Sir W.* 
Pepys, “when I was going to give her away to her thifd 
husband, and told her that she ought not to appear in such 
high spirits, but look apprehensive —‘ Matrimony is like a 
cold bath, very formidable the figst time, but when you have 
tried it often, you become used to it!’ ” 





| Sir William Pepys remarks to Miss More, “You, whose 


for its daily tasks. How ridiculous for a student, — studious employment, without overtasking the mind, a labo-|! letters hereafter will be sought with such avidity, should so 


mind is already wearied with his studies, and whose limbs || rious one. without fatiguing the body ; a sedentary one, with-|| write, that the subjects, thdtigh familiar, should be always in- 


are suffering from inactivity, to sit down to a game of chess, | out physical enervation, and an unintellectual employment | teresting ; and though it might spoil your letters, were you 
to write them with a view to publication, yet I would not 


as a relaxation from his toils! An inattention to this prin-!/ without losing the energies of the mind. t 
| ciple has brought thousands to a madhouse or to a prema-|| The greater the variety of the sources of moral and ra- | have you totally lose sight of the possibility of such a thing 
ture grave! Fora student, a game of chess is as unfit, as tional pleasure which we are capable of enjoying, the feé-||tafing ptace. ‘Why don’t you wear your ring, wy dear?’ 

‘Because, papa, it hurts me 








a means of recreation, as a game of ball or quoits would be 
for a person who had just finished a hard day’s labor in the} 
open field. He who pursues any one of the arts or s¢giences, | 
as a profession, however well he may love his business, will | 
find it expedient to follow some other pursuit as a recreation. | 
But there is a large class of individual§ of both sexes, whose 
professional employment is calculated to weary neither th 
mihd nor the body, and who, by following their dailf tasks, | 
become tired only of inactivity and confinement. All such} 
ani selection of such amusements as are cal- 
mental and bodily exercise at the same 
y cannot be strong and heafhy, unless they 
foreign exercise of the limbs, nor intelligent un- 
less they amuse themselves with some intellectual pursuit. || 
The next ingredient of a rational amusement is frugality. 
As a republican people, we ought not to encourage expen- 
sive amusements, for two reasons ; first, that the many can- 
not partake of them; and secondly, that people are encour- 
aged by the desire of partaking of them, to strive inordinate-| 
ly after wealth, by'unjust speculations and by taking advan-| 
tage of their fellow men. A love of fashionable and expen- 
sive amuséments, induces one who has not wealth enough | 











bler are the temptations which beset us to partake of vicious, 
indulgences. , Hence the philosophy of amusemefits, or the, 
art of rendering them equally serviceable to our pleasures, | 
our,morals, our health of body and vigor of mind, needs to) 
be generally understood, as one of the most important se- 
crets of national virtue and happiness. ‘ 


, FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF HANNAH MORE. 





SELECTED FOR THE MAGAZINE. 





. 
Femare [nrioexce. —It was remarked by Mr. Pepys, — “1 


cannot but think, that if many a young and beautiful woman | 
could be made to see in a strong point of light, the extent of | 
hef influence either to do.good or to do evil, it might awaken 
the consciences of some jo exert themselves in the cays¢ of, 


| 
GEMS 
| 


virtue, and deter othersyfrom affording that coyntenance to) 
vice, which is given by discovering too plainly, that it is not 
wholly disagreeable to those who in words profess themselves 
the patronessesof virtue. No one, who does not enter into 
the feelings of a young man, can conceive how much less 





says a father to his daughter. 
when any body squeezes my hand.’ ‘What business 
have you to have your hand squeezed?’ ‘None, at all; 
but sfill you know, papa, one would, like to keep it in squeeza- 
ble order !?” 7 


Remark on Epmunp Borxe.— Edmund Burke said, that 
when vice loses all its grossness, it loses half its danger. I 
have always ventured to be of a directly contrary opinion. 
The drunken Helots of Sparta were more likely to make the 
youth sober, than the double-gilt vices of Paris. 

Mr. Ersxrxe.— We had a good party at the Bishop of St. 
Asgph’s, a few ‘nights ago. Among the chief talkers was 
Mr. Erskige; he has amazing abilities, but ta me he is 
rather brilliant than pleasant. His animation is vehemence ; 
and he contriyes to make the conversation fall too much on 





|| himself—a sure way not to be agreeable in mixed company. 


The bar seems to be a fitter theatre for his talents thin the 
drawing room ; there good breeding is still more necessary 
than wit. 


® a 


ee You have heard,” says Sig William Pepys, writing to 


to afford them, to gamble, to speculate and to run into debt, | formidable the ridicule of all the men in the world would be, 
with the hope of suddenly amassing that amount of Propes- than that of the women with whom he happens to be ac- 
ty, which is necessary to support the expense of his pleas-||quainted.” 


Miss More, “ the current bon-mot, when somebody asked 
whethdtsMatthet Montagu and Montagu Matthew, in the 





$ 


ures. He, on the contrary, who has a taste for rational | 
amusements, desires no more wealth than is sufficient to. 


Lerrer-Waitine. —I have a particular notion about cor- 


afford him the means and the leisure to gratify his taste.|'respondence. I would not give much for what is called a 
And as such aigusements are cheap, the more widely a td&te | fine letter, even from those who are the most gifted in writing. 


for them is diffused, the less,of a spirit of avarice will exist | 
among our people. 
Again, a cheap amusement has a great advantage over a! 


costly one, not only as * is less expensive at first, but as on ter, as I can by little anpremeditated details. 


. chee 


-# oe 


ba a * 


or thinking, or saying. Now,this I cannot find in a bpok, 


nor can [ by this mode get at the heart and mind of the wri- 


What I want in a letter is to know what my friend is <= 





House of Commons, were the same person. 
a member of the company, ‘there is as youch difference as 
between a chesnat-horse and a horse-chesnut” My admj- 
ration of talents,” céntinnes Sig W. P. “does not decrease 
from old age; and I often think of an answer which an old 
unele of mine once made, when F congratulated him on re- 
taining his relish for the Georgies, —‘I desire to live no 
longer tlian I can retain my relish for poetry and dpple-pie !’” 


$% * 


‘No,’ replied . 





- — ~ 
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THE VICTIM OF SLANDER. 


4 . A FRAGMENT. 
for extraordinary daring, for terrible sublimity, and un- 


daunted patriotism, exceeds the burning of Moscow. Neither 
Marathon, nor Thermopylz, nor the battle of the Horatii, 
nor the defence of Cocles, nor the devotion of Draii, can 
‘equal it; and when time shall cover with its dim and quiet 
glories, that bold and extraordinary deed, the burning of 
‘Moscow will be regarded as outstripping all that we read of 
Grecian or Roman patriotism, and the name of the Russian 
\governor, Rostopchin, if it be not too long a name to hand 
‘down to posterity, will never be forgotten.” 





Original. 





Hens was a bright and buoyant spirit once, 
And cheerfully upon the wings of joy 

Her moments flew. Unheeded was their flight, 
£0 redolent was youth’s delightful morn 

With balmy incense from the roseate bowers 

Of quietude and soul-becalmin: ease. 

Her face, that like a Venus’, shone with charms 
Of matchless beauty, and the modest smile 

Of innocence aud calm complacency, 

Was beaming with the ruddy glow of health, 
And radiant with the ever cheering Jigit, 

That gleams from expectation’s meteor orb. 

No clouds had yet obscured her mental sky, 
Nor disappointment’s icy breath e’er froze 

The warm and tranguil current of her thoughts. 
Her heart had never felt the bitterness 

Of cold estrangement, nor the blighting winds 
Of chill mistrust and “ dumb forgetfulness.”’ 
Thus passed her sunny May of life, replete 
With all that could the youthful bosom please ; 
For she had early given her soul to God, 

And tasted thus the purest joys of earth, 

The seraph raptures that religion yields. 

The chastening fires of love, toe, she had felt, 
And with increasing ardor still they burned, 
Making her spring of life a Paradise, 

And rendering bright the path of coming years. 
At length the summer of her being came, 

And in her breast the flowers of ripéned hope, 
The Sharon roses of enrapturing bliss, 

Yet beautiful in rich profusion bloomed. 

But, ah! a blight, a death-digilling blight, 
Upon them came — and all wi lecay ! 

The breath of Slander o’er he} d swept, 
And withered every plant of cy 

And mirth with which her ince was rife. 
Her friends, — the endeared, cherished ones of earth, 
The loved companions of her childhood years, — 
Fled, one by one, away ; and he who once 

Had plighted her the holy vows of love, 

Her staff of hope, on whom she trusting leaned, 
Now left her, like a lone, unsheltered rose, 

To fade beneath the mildews of neglect. 
Though innocence still sat upon her brow, 

With conscious rectitude and purity, 

Yet fragile were her spirit’s tender chords, 

And soon, alas! asunder they were riven. 

Her voice, which like the lark’s, was cheerful once, 
And oft amid the gay and mirthful, rose 

In sprightly canzonet and madrigal, 

Or swelled in anthems to h@gMaker’s praise, 
Was tuned no more to music’s mellow notes ; 
But silently and sad she passed along, 
Unmindful of the laughing world around, 
Seeking for nought but lonely solitude. 
There, in seclusion deep, she wept and sighed, 
And day by day repined, till fell disease 
“Came in consumption’s ghastly form ;? and when 
The seasons once again had gone their round, 
And Spring came forth with Flora’s smiling train, 
Her flowers were strewn upon that fair one’s grave ! 





| For Srar-cazers. — Our evening sky now presents, when 
clear, an exhibition of stars unusually interesting and mag- 
nificent. At half-past seven o’clock, let the observer take a 
‘station where his view of the sky will be unobstructed, look- 
ing toward the southern hemisphere. In the west he will 
‘easily recognize the planet Venus, by her dazzling brilliancy ; 
land a little below her, to the right, he will see Mercury, now 
lat his greatest eastern elongation from the sun ; and as well 
lon this, as on account of his high northern leiiliantion, most 
‘favorably situated for observation. The light of Mercury 
lis feeble, compared with that of Venus, yet that planet is 
rarely seen so distinctly as at present. 

In the south, not far from the meridian, Sirius, the largest 
of the fixed stars, affords an object hardly less attractive 
than Venus, and may readily be distinguished from all ‘the 
ineighboring stars, by its white and sparkling light; and 
directly west of Sirius will be s rion, one.of the largest 
and most beautiful ome C the eye to- 
jward the left, the spectator will recognize Mars, shining in 
‘the southeast, at a high elevation, and geadily distinguised 
'from the stars by his fiery red hue, as well as by his greater 
‘magnitude. In the eastern sky, Jupiter, at present nearly 
at the period of his greatest brilliancy, forms a striking 
‘counterpart to Venus, in the west. — New Haven Herald. 

















Tue Last Ervrtion or Mount Vesvvivs. — The follow- 
ling extract of a letter dated Naples, January 3d, 1839, gives 
lan interesting description of the last eruption of this cele- 
‘brated volcano :— 

| “On the night of the 31st December, the Neapolitans 
were welcoming the new year with fire-works, squibs, and 
‘crackers of every description, when suddenly, about ten 
'o’clock, Vesuvius burst forth with a cloud of black smoke 
and fire ; and in indignation, I suppose, of such paltry waste 
of gunpowder, was determined to show them what fire-works 
ought to be. The next morning the black smoke was grand 
beyond conception. As we stood in the balcony, trying to 
sketch it, our paper was covered with dust and small ashes, 
although at a distance of at least twelve miles from the 
crater. 

“On Tuesday, it continued to increase in violence, and on 
Wednesday we set off upon our terrific expedition up the 
mountain. We staid until night at the Hermitage, and 
walked along the ridge, where we were safe, towards the 
cone. Jt was dark, and the roar of the mountain was more 
awful than I can make you understand. It was the first 
night that the mountain had relieved itself by the lava pour- 

Wasuineton seldom showed that he was much elated or ||ing its torrents over the side of the crater. Down below us 
excited. He had very strong feelings, but gencrally sup- <= was a lake of lava at a white heat, about half a mile 





Dracut, Mass. RURAL BARD. 








MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 





pressed them. When on his way to take command of the ||wide, flowing towards Resina. There had not been such an 
American army at Cambridge, the last of June, 1775, he|/eruption for many years. We saw two cottages swallowed 
met the news of Bunker Hill battle ; and he was so rejoiced ||up, and vineyards destroyed. Before us, a fountain of fire 
to learn that the militia would fight bravely for the country, from the crater, going straizht up, and also on every side 
he took off his hat and gave three cheers, and said, “There||topped by a mass of jet black smoke ; a little to the left the 
is hope — my countrymen are brave!” full moon, with such a gentle, soft light. To our right, the 
In 1777, the third year of the war, he was very anxious ||enormous heaving sea of lava, almost a blood-red heat, not 
to haw® the States raise troops for during the war, or at least||so intensely white as that hurled from the crater.” 
for three years, rather than for one. A committee of the —— 
General Court of Massachusetts waited on him, to inform|| A Cvriosrry.— The editor of the St. Louis Gazette has 
him that they had voted to raise the men he wanted, but /|in his possession the fragment of a bone, which was found 
only for a year.” He jumped from his chair, and: said,|| under very curious circumstances, about ten miles from the 
“Good God, gentlemen, the country will be ruined by such/|city, on the farm of a Mr. Wise. That gentleman, a few 
measures!” He then took his seat, and was perfectly calm. || weeks since, had some hands employed in splitting rails ; 
But the men were raised for during the war, or for three years. ||and while so engaged, discovered the bone in question, and 
—- a knife, in the heart of a tree. The tree was of white oak, 
Tue Burxine oF Moscow. —In Stephen’s Incidents of|/and measured at the stump two feet three and a half inches. 
Travel in Turkey, Russia, &c., we find the following para-||The blade of the knife was somewhat rusted, and the handle 
graph relating to the character of this extraordinary deed: |jentirely decayed. The place of deposit oceupied by these 
“ Russia is not classit ground. It does not stand before||curious relies, was twenty-five feet from the ground. By 
us covered with great men’s deeds. A few centuries ago it||whom or how left in this singular position, is a question of 
was overrun by wandering tribes of barbarians ; but what//some interest for the antiquary and naturalist. 








_MiC AEE << .-_—@P- Phe 
lis there in those lands which stand forth on the pages of|| Tue following literary curiosity is selected from the works 
history, crowned with the glory of their ancient deeds, that ||of the Rev. George Herbert, a writer of the sixteenth cen, 


tury, of considerable celebrity during that period. A volume 
of his works was published, lately, by D. H. Ela. 


PARADISE. 


1 ness thee, Lord, because I crow 
Among thy trees, which in a row 
To thee both fruit and order ow. 


What open force or hidden cHanm 
Can blast my fruit, or bring me Harm, 
While the enclosure is thine anu? 





Enclose ine still for fear T start. 
Be to me rather sharp and tart, 
‘Than let me want thy hand and arr. 


When thou dost greater judgments srang, 
And with thy knife but prune and rarg, 
E’en fruitful trees more fruitful arx. 


Such sharpness shews the sweetest FREND: 
Such cuttings rather heal than renp: 
And such beginnings touch their enn. 





Consequence of A Puncture By A NEEDLE.—A case is 
reported in a Jate number of the Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, of the amputation of a foot of a lady, (rendered necessary 
to save the life of the patient,) who trod upon a cambric nee- 
dle, which entered half its Jength into the heel, although the 
needle was extracted entire, and she was able to keep about 
her household work for two days, before the pain arising 
from the puncture compelled her to send for medical assist- 
ance. We mention this case, particularly, as a caution to 
females, in whom we have sometimes observed great heed- 





lessness in suffering needles to lie where they have acciden. 
tally fallen or been carelessly thrown, 

Gaitee. — This country would be a paradise, were it in- 
habited by an industrious people under an enlightened gov. 
ernment. Vine stocks are to be seen here a foot and a half 
in diameter, forming by their twining branches vast arches 
and extensive ceilings of verdure. A cluster of grapes, two 
or thrée feet in length will give an abundant supper toa 
whole family. The plains of Esdrelon are occupied by 
tribes around whose brown tents the sheep and lambs gam- 
bol to.the sound of the reed, which at nightfall calls them 
home. — Edin. Cab. Lib. 


Love or Garn. —Tocure us of our immoderate love of 
gain, we should seriously consider how many goods there 
are that money will not purchase, and these the best; and 
how many evils there are that money will not remedy, and 
these the worst. An ancient philosopher of Athens, where 
the property of the wealthy was open to the confiscation of 
the informer) consoled himself for the loss of his fortane by 
the following reflections: “I have lost my money, and with 
it my cares; for when I was rich, I was afraid of every 
poor man, but now that I am poor, every rich man is afraid 
of me.” 


Tue Camert.— According to the testimony of naturalists, 
the camel is fond of music, and has a very correct idea of 
time. One writer says that when the conductor wishes them 
to perform extraordinary journeys, instead of chastising, he 
encourages them with a song, and that, although had 
stopped, and refused to proceed any further, they went 
cheerfully on, and much quicker than a horse, when pushed 
by the spur. It is also stated by Tarvenier and Chardin, 
that they proceed quicker or slower, according to the cadence 
of the song — and that in the same manner, when the con- 
ductors want an extraordinary journey to be performed, they 
know the tunes which the camels love best to hear, and re- 
lieve each other by singing alternately. 

Literat Transtation.—The London Literary Gazette, a 
short time since, in noticing a production of George Cruik- 
shank’s, in order to distinguish that artist from his brother 
Rgbert, said, “ This is the real Simon Pure.” In an exten- 
sive Biographical Dictionary, since published in Germany, 
the compiler has taken the hint, and in his notice of this 
distinguished artist, says, “He is called George Cruikshank— 
but that is mpt hig real name — his real name being Simon 
Pure. 


—_—— 


Porvtation. — The population of the United silt: at 
thé taking of te census in 1840, is estimated at between 


fifteen and a half and eighteen millions. 


















. It ‘may be remarked, as an established principle, that, othér 
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* TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





We feel under great obligation to those of our friends who favored us 
with their communications at the commencement of our arduous un- 
dertaking. Among many discouraging circumstances, their generous 
aid cheered us on, and with our present favorable prospects, wd still 
remind us that we are not forgotten. We have received, during the 
past week, articles from,several of them, which will receive prompt 
and respectful attention. — We have also a pigeon-hole full of articles, 
not rejected, —for we can hardly find it in our hearts to reject what 
has cost our friends so much labor, and which were doubtless intended 
as favors, —but laid over for further consideration ; and which are 
at the disposal of the writers, if they do not wish to wait longer for 
their appearance. — We tender our sincere thanks to those of our 
friends who have exerted themselves to increase our subscription list, 
and as ‘one good turn deserves another,” we hope they will do the 
game again. But lest they should think the good turns may be all 
on one side, we would remind them that they are eligible to the 
premiums offered in our twenty-seventh number, to which their at- 
tention is directed. Will not library secieties and lyceums avail them- 
selves of the very favorable terms therein offered ? 
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Epucatiox. —It is very common for writers on the edu- 
cation of children to recommend constant employment in 
business or labor, as the only means of keeping them from 
vice. In accordance with the proverb that “Idleness is the 
parent of vice,” we find young people too often kept in con- 
tinual slavery, during all the period of youth, a practice 
which unfeeling anf avaricious masters are very willing to 
adopt, on the ground that if the boys had any leisure time, 
they would surely be vicious. Now this is very nearly true, 
under present circumstances ; yet nevertheless the custom 
ought to be condemned, because there is a remedy for it. 
The remedy is to inspire the minds of youth, as early as 
possible, with the love of some rational amusement. All 
the temptations to partake of the pleasures of taste and sci- 
ence should be placed before them. In the common schools 
they should be taught the rudiments not only of music, but 
likewise of drawing, engraving, and all the fine arts. They 
should not be compelled to receive instruction in all these 
things, but let each choose from among them some one to 
which his taste and his talents may direct him. They should 
likewise receive instruction in the rudiments of all the 
branches of natural history, that they may be led voluntari- 
ly to*devote their leisure to some one of them. Among such 
a multiplicity of pursuits, there would unavoidably be one 
or two which would become agreeable amusements to each 
individual of common intelligence. Hence, when they were 
sent out into the world as apprentices or clerks, some one of 
these darling pursuits would serve as an amusement for 
their leisure hours, and preserve many a brilliant youth from 
vice and ruin. 3 . 

And what would be the natural consequence of such an 
universal spread of taste for the sciences and arts? In the 
first place, the youth of our land would be indulged with a 
greater amount of leisure time, because they might, under 
these circumstances, enjoy it with safety to their morals. 

Young men naturally choose, after having acquired ra- 
tional tastes, that branch of science or of the arts, which is 
best adapted both to their talents and their circumstances. 
Hence, we should see little groups assembled at one another’s 
rooms, consisting of those who are devoted to a similar ra- 
tional amusement. At one place we should find assembled 
a band of young moralists and orators, occupying their leis- 
ure in discussing, either in conversation or debate, some im- 
portant question in morals, politics, or science. At another 
place we should meet a little glee-club, formed among those 
whose taste directed them to music as their choice amuse- 
ment. Here we should meet a club of young philosophers, 
engaged in trying experiments in natural philosophy, with 
all the zeal with which a dunce will pursue the frivolous 
amusements of the fashionable or the vulgar. Again, we 
should find numerous others, whose sedentary employments 
rendered labor a recreation, employed in cultivating a gar- 
den. during their leisure moments, adorning it with flowers, 
and improving their health and their fortune at the same 
time. Lastly, we might find a few dunces assembled to- 
gether for the vulgar amusements of drinking and carousing. 
Then might we exclaim —here is a specimen of the occu- 
pation which all the others might have been pursuing, were 
it not-for their early acquired taste for rational diversions. 





















things being equal, markind are disposed to be honest and 


ent year. 


lessness of some of the workmen, who paid for their negli- 
gence by the forfeiture of their lives. 
tinguish it have failed, and all hopes of doing so by human 
agency have been relinquished. According to one statement 
we have seen, the fire extends a distance of two miles. 


in Virginia, was of the most tremendous description, and 
cost the lives of forty of the laborers. 
has been felt for the sufferers, they being slaves, and un- 
known to the world ; but who can contemplate the catastro- 
phe which buried forty human beings, six hundred feet deep 
in the bowels of the earth, without a shudder! 


dent that occurred in the iron mines of Franconia, N. H., 
which, though simple in its details, will perhaps interest for 
a moment the attention of the reader. 
men, brothers, were exploring the different excavations, and 
filling their pockets and handkerchiefs with specimens of 
the various minerals that abound in connection with the ore. 
Here a long and narrow pit descended an hundred feet or 
more into the solid rock. There a broad vein, in an almost 
vertical position, had been followed some hundred yards into 
the side of the mountain, while at its entrance lay masses 
of rock and rubbish, which had been cast out in procuring 
access to the purer ore. In other places the veins penetrated 
the side of the hill, at different angles of direction, and some 
which entered from the surface nearly vertically, shelved off 
until they become nearly or quite horizontal, leaving a broad 
flat surface in the recesses of the cavern. 
the brothers had entered, and as its direction at first was 
upward, they soon found themselves within sight of ,an 
opening which led out at the top of the hi. At the point 
where they stood, the mine was suddenly increased in 
breadth, extending down perpendicularly to the right, and 
stretching off in front, till darkness hid its extremity from 
the view. All farther progress in this direction was impos- 
sible, as beside the abrupt precipice before them, tHe pit be- 
low was filled with water to within twenty feet of where 
they stood. The only alternatives left them were, to return 
the way they came, and climb the outer surface of the hill, 
or by clambering up the shelving precipice on the left, reach 
the foot of a rude ladder, and ascend to the open day throngh 
the orifice above them. Beingof an adventurous spirit, they 
chose the latter, and springing from the little platform op 
which they 
his hands, and feet on the slight projections of the rock, a: 
reaching the ladder, turned to see the other make the dan- 
> 4 . ; 
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moral in their habits, and economical in their pleasures, just 
in proportion as they have acquired a taste for the arts and 
sciences, so as to be able to use them as an amusement. 





Tae Wonpers or tut Mines. — We know of hardly any 
subject that would afford more material for a display of 
wonder, terror and sublimity, than the mines of the old and 
new world. The great depth to which some of them have 
been carried, — the vastness, and darkness of those subter- 
ranean regions, the brilliancy of the reflections of their 
gems and stalactites, when lighted up by numerous flam- 
beaux, —the rolling of the ocean waves over the heads of 
the visiter in some of the mines of Cornwall and the north of 
England, — the terrors of the fire damp, to which thousands of 
human beings are constantly exposed, —the awful explosions 
which frequently occur, — the raging fires which, penetrating 
far into the bowels of the earth, send forth their sulphureous 
fumes, and undermine the habitations of men, creating 
miniature voleanoes, — the permanent abodes constructed in 
many of them, whose dwellers seldom see the light of day,— 
the pestilential atmosphere of the quicksilver mines, and 
the sorrows and sufferings of those who for their crimes on 
their patriotism have been doomed to spend their lives in 
these gluomy caverns : —all these and others not named, 
would enable a skilful writer or compiler to furnish a vol- 
ume of surpassing interest. 

We have been deeply impressed with the sublimity of 
some of the mines even of our own country; and no one 
can follow the winding excavations far into the recesses of 
the solid rock, without having his feelings wrought up to a 
high degree of solemnity and excitement. But until recent- 
ly there have been among us none of the more terrible ac- 
companiments of fire and explosion which are of such fre- 
quent occurrence in England. An instance of each, has, 
however, taken place since the commencement of the pres- 
The Jugular Vein, as it js called, in the Broad 
Mountain tract, was set on fire in January last, by the care- 


All attempts to ex- 


The late explosion in one of the pits of bituminous coal 


But little sympathy 


While on the subject of mines, we will relate a little inci- 


Two young gentle- 


Into one of these 


standing, the eldest led the way, placing 
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gerous ascent. As he turned, his foot struck a piece of plank 
that lay on the projection that supported the ladder, and sent 
it trundling down the pathway by which he had ascended. 
The younger brother had followed, as soon as the elder had 
got far enough to be out of his way, and was now half wav 
up the precipice, when he saw the plank descending to meet 
jhim. He was aware at once of all the danger of his situa- 
tion, and of the almost utter hopelessness of any effort to 
save himself, should the plank strike him in its descent. 
His hands and feet were only sustained by slight protuber- 
ances, which were wet with the exhalations and drippings 
of the cavern, while below him, without a single obstruction, 
yawned the narrow pit, filled with dark and stagnant water. 
|A little before and below him, on the verge of the pit, where 
the rock pitched down from the diagonal to the perpendicular 
\direction, was a block of wood which had been placed there 
as a support to the roof of the mine, and he resolved, on 
the spur of the instant, to spring for that as a last hope, 
should he not escape the threatened danger. In the mean- 
time he could do nothing but rest upon his present support, 
and watch the progress of the dreaded missile. Down it 
came, with the velocity of an arrow, its rumblings reverber- 
ating in the echoes of the distant caverns, and falling on the 
ears of the trembling brother above, as the death-knell of his 
dearest friend. It came directly upon him; but, guided 
by the hand of that Providence who cares even for the spar- 
row, and in whose hand are all the events of life, it passed 

















































directly between his outspread hands and feet, shot over the 
awful brink, and fell, with a sudden plunge, into the dark 3 
abyss below. With a powerful effort the young man sub- 
dued the sudden and sickening revulsion of feeling which 
such imminent danger had excited, and sprang to the friend- 
ly ladder, — by which the brothers ascended to the surface 
of the earth; and who can describe the emotions of their 
hearts as they took each other by the hand, in the serene 
sunlight that danced upoh,the summit of the hill. 





Tue Return or THE TRoors. — We can scarcely conceive 
of happier feelings than those which must have been expe- 
rienced by the members of the Bangor Independent Volun- 
teers, a few days since, after their expedition to the Aroos- 
took. According to the Bangor Whig, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, about six o’clock, this company marched into the city, 


under the command of Lieutenant Dunning, on their return 
from the Aroostook. The company numbered about fifty, 
principally young men, who are known as among the most 
respectable and enterprising of the city. They marched off 
with a firm and elastic step to the tune of “ Sweet Home!” 
The appropriateness of the music to the occasion, excited 
one common impulse of satisfaction. 
the Whig, known an instance which appealed so directly to 
the heart. -Soon after arrived the Hancock Gnards, a rifle 
company, under the command of Captain Wing. 
fine company from Castine and Blue Hill. 


We have rarely, says 


This isa 


General Hodsdon, a few days ago, ordered Col. Stevens to 


Bangor, to cause temporary barracks to be erected on 
Thomas’s Hill for the accommodation of the troops on their 
return. They will rendezvous at Bangor until they are paid. 
General Hudsdon receives much praise for his forethought 
in this matter, in supplying the troops with quarters in the 
midst of the city, where they would otherwise be exposed to 
much inconvenience. 
by General Hodsdon, and the citizens gratified by a display 
of their military discipline. 
paign terminated, which commenced under very disastroas 
omens. We wish the returning troops a continuance of the 
joys which they cannot help feeling at the present time, 
when returning to their friends and homes, with the honors 
that must ever attend the citizen, who, in times of danger, 
is ready to take up arms in defence of his country. - 


They will probably be reviewed there 


Thus delightfully has the cam- 


Mr. Grattan, the author of the much admired series of 


tales and sketches under the title of “ Highways and Byways,” 
and of a History of the Netherlands and other popular 
works, has been appointed Consul at Boston, by the British 
government. He will meet a cordial welcome in the literary 
circles of this city. He will find ample materials for the 
exercise of his pen in the highways and byways of New 
England, and should he continue his sketches, we may 
reasonably expect, from the placidity and,candor displayed 
in his former writings, a work that shall do honor not only 
to himself, but to our country, and one that will be divested 
of the malignant prejudice that has c 
of his predecessors in the same field. 
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Titi BURTE-DAY., é 


. A BALLAD--WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLEY. 





F Poco ars con Anima. 
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Thy birth-day, thy birth-day, Whatjoy it givesto me,.. To see justashap-py As thou wert wont to be; Thy life has been but 
love, love, thee now 
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as a dream Too bright thought of wo... . The same fair smile a-dorns still, deck’d thee a- go! bee, love, birth-day. What 
for thee Which long birth-day, thy love, 
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SECOND VERSE. 01! may thine eye, which oft hath wept THIRD VERSE. | The heart’s best wishes and its prayers 
We give thee welcome, and we pray For others’ griefs alone, As years roll o’er thee, be it thine | To thee this day belong ; 
For many years to come, || That heart, which fcels tor others’ woes, ‘Yo wear as calm a brow, We give them all in joy to thee, 
That thou mayst shed the light of love | Ne‘er sorrow for its own. As kind a heart, as bright an eye, | In this thy birth-day song! 
Upon thy peacefal home; Thy birth-day, love, &c. As light a step as now! Thy birth-aay, love, &c. 
Anotuer Invenvion.—M. Gendin, a Preuchns an, he in- in-|| tei is related that Sir William Temple restricted himself to | Love or Newsparers. — “Father, give me the New Or- 


vented a light, by conducting oxygen through the burning} lithree glasses of wine at his dinner ; one for himself, one for|jleans Bee.” ‘ Why the Bee. my son?” “ Because it is 
essence of turpentine, which is 30,000 times stronger th an | his friends, and one for his enemies. All after the second ||the biggest paper in the world, and capital to make kites.” — 
that of common burning gas! He proposes to erect a light-||glass may certainly be set down as for the benefit of one’s |/(Noah's) N. Y. Star. 
house upon an island in the river Scine, near the cent “ilenemies ; so f: ; : > ’ 
ma i ciara erigr ates re oof entre of been and so far as the first and second lead to those «“ Father, give me the New York Star.” “ Why the Star, 
ris, ¢ inks he shall be able aid of ga »’s, tollafterw dcre i ‘ ese : ee 
sh abie, by the ac S pipes, to/afterward, and create a desire for them, perhaps the whole |itayohier?”” «Because | like to read the old jokes Noah 


render the streets of the city as light at midaight, as they |/may come under the same category. brought out of the ark with him after the deluge.” — New 
are at noonday. Ocigans Bee 














. Dratoeve — between twa meenesters of the gude Kirk of 
Ir was stated in a report made to the U. S. Senate during|/ Scotland. — One complained that he had got a ringing in his Enucation is a better safeguard for liberty than a stand- 

the last Congress, that the number of persons employed in| head! “Do ye ken the reason o’that?” asked his worthy ing army. ? 

the United States, in the various branches connected with erony. “Na!” «Tl tell ye: it’s because it’s empty 22 || ——— OOO 

book-making~and periodical publications, is estimated at||“ And have ye never a ringing in your head?” «Na,|| Published every Saturday, at No. 19 Washington strect a 

two hundred thousand, and the capital employed in those|/never!” « And do ye ken the reason? It’s because it’s salegge sy md haere 9 8 oan eae Au 


branchay, at from thirty to ferty millions of dollars. cracked!” was the retort ; and the truth was not very off. {lietters must be post paid, and directed to the Publishers. 
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